1848]      ON THE PARALLEL ROADS OF LOCHABER
the phenomena. Be this as it may, Mr Milne succeeds in shewing that the explanation by means of the supposed glaciers is inconsistent with observed facts. He then goes on to assert, that glaciers could not possibly have penetrated to the places where their presence would actually have been required. This statement, of course, constitutes the turning point of the whole argument, since, if it were correct, it would overthrow the glacial explanation. I hope, however, to be able, in what follows, to give good reasons against its soundness; but, in the meantime, it will be necessary to advert to the facts which invalidate, in its details, the explanation given by Agassiz.
Previously to the researches of Mr Milne, it had been known that there exist three "summit-levels" or "water-sheds," in connection with three of the Parallel Shelves; but the existence of a fourth had not been noticed, and it had even been asserted by Mr Darwin*, that "the middle shelf of Glen Roy is not on a
* [From Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, Autobiography, p. 68. "During these two years I took several short excursions as a relaxation, and one longer one to the Parallel Roads of &len Roy, an account of which was published in the Philosophical Transactions [1839, pp. 39—82], This paper was a great failure, and I am ashamed of it.
" Having been deeply impressed with what I had seen of the elevation of the land in South America, I attributed the parallel lines to the action of the sea; but I had to give up this view when Agasaiz propounded his glacier-lake theory. Because no other explanation was possible under our then state of knowledge, I argued in favour of sea-action; and my error has been a good lesson to me never to trust in science to the principle of exclusion."
In the paper by L. Agassiz contributed to the Geological Society of London on Nov. 4, 1840 (Proceedings, Vol. m. pp. 327—332), which was fundamental in the identification of glaciation as a prime agent in geology, the following passage occurs (p. 882) at the end of a general argument, which is the earliest statement of a glacial theory of the Parallel Roads, and was derived from investigation on the spot:—
"Another class of phenomena connected with glaciers is the forming of lakes by the extension of glaciers from lateral valleys into a main valley: and M. Agassiz is of opinion that the parallel roads of Glen Roy were formed by a lake which was produced in consequence of a lateral glacier projecting across the glen near Bridge Roy, and another across the valley of Glen Speane. Lakes thus formed naturally give rise to stratified deposits and parallel roads or beds of detritus at different levels."
For the literature of this subject see More Letters of G. Danoin, Vol. n. pp. 171 —2, and Lyell's Antiquity of Man, 1863, pp. 252—64. For a modern account of the working out of the details of the glacial theory, which may be compared with t.Vin views cpivfiii in the text, see Sir Archibald Geikie's book on the scenery of